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A Magazine of Verse 


DECEMBER 1923 


EVELYN RAY 
O decent man will cross a field 
Laid down to hay, until its yield 


Is cut and cocked, yet there was the track 
Going in from the lane and none coming back. 


But that was afterwards; before, 
The field was smooth as a sea off shore 


On a shimmering afternoon, waist-high 
With bent, and red top, and timothy, 


Lush with oat grass and tall fescue, 
And the purple green of Kentucky blue. 
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A noble meadow, so broad each way 
It took three good scythes to mow in a day. 


Just where the field broke into a wood 
A knotted old catalpa stood, 


And in the old catalpa-tree 
A cat-bird sang immoderately. 


The sky above him was round and big 
And its centre seemed just over his twig. 


The earth below him was fresh and fair, 
With the sun’s long fingers everywhere. 


The cat-bird perched where a great leaf hung, 
And the great leaf tilted, and flickered, and swung. 


The cat-bird sang with a piercing glee 
Up in the sun-specked catalpa-tree. 


He sang so loud and he sang so long 
That his ears were drowned in his own sweet song 


But the little peering leaves of grass 
Shook and sundered to let them pass, 


To let them pass, the men who heard 
Nothing the grass said, nothing the bird. 


Each man was still as a shining stone, 
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Amy Lowel 
Each man’s head was a buzzing bone 


Wherein two words screeched in and out 
Like a grinding saw with its turn about: 


“Evelyn Ray” each stone man said, 
And the words cut back and forth through his head, 
And each of them wondered if he were dead. 


The cat-bird sang with his head cocked up 
Gazing into the sky’s blue cup. 


The grasses waved back into place, 
The sun’s long fingers stroked each face, 


Each grim cold face that saw no sun. 
And the feet led the faces on and on. 


They stopped beside the catalpa-tree, 
Said one stone face to the other, ‘‘See!”’ 


The other face had nothing to say, 
Its lips were frozen on “Evelyn Ray.” 


They laid their hats in the tall green grass 
Where the crickets and grasshoppers pass and pass. 


They hung their coats in the crotch of a pine 
And paced five feet in an even line. 


They measured five paces either way, 
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And the saws in their heads screeched “Evelyn Ray.” 


The cat-bird sang so loud and clear 
He heard nothing at all, there was nothing to hear. 


Even the swish of long legs pushing 


Through grass had ceased, there was only the hushing 


Of a windless wind in the daisy tops, 
And the jar stalks make when a grasshopper hops. 


Every now and then a bee boomed over 
The black-eyed Susans in search of clover, 


And crickets shrilled as crickets do: 
One—two. One—two. 


The cat-bird sang with his head in the air, 
And the sun’s bright fingers poked here and there, 


Past leaf, and branch, and needle, and cone. 
But the stone men stood like men of stone. 


Each man lifted a dull stone hand 
And his fingers felt like weaving sand, 


And his feet seemed standing on a ball 
Which tossed and turned in a waterfall 


Each man heard a shot somewhere 
Dropping out of the distant air. 
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But the screaming saws no longer said 
Diver 9? 6 


- the men were dead. 


Py t . % 4 

I often thinl ' Evelyn Ray. 

What did she do, what did she say? 

Did she ev ance to pass that way? 

| ren ember asa lovely spot 

Where a ca isang. When he heard the shot, 
Did he fi ay? I have quite forgot. 

When I went there last, he was singing again 
[Through a little fleeting misty rain, 

And pine-cones lay where they had lain. 

Chis is the tal I heard it when 

I was young from a man who was three score and ten. 
\ | le id two stone men. 





\ pretty prol is here, no doubt, 

If you have a fancy to work it out: 

What happens to stone when clay is about? 
Muse upon it long as you will, 

I think myself it will baffle your skill, 

And your an r will be what mine is—nil. 
But every sunny Summer’s day 

I am teased with the thought of Evelyn Ray, 
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Poor little image of painted clay. 
And Heigh-o! I say. 
What if there be a judgment-day? 


What if all religions be true, 
And Gabriel’s trumpet blow for you 
And blow for them—what will you do? 


Evelyn Ray, will you rise alone? 
Or will your lovers of dull grey stone 
Pace beside you through the wan 


Twilight of that bitter day 
To be judged as stone and judged as clay, 
And no one to say the judgment nay? 


Better be nothing, Evelyn Ray, 
A handful of buttercups that sway 
In the wind for a children’s holiday. 


For earth to earth is the best we know, 
Where the good blind worms push to and fro 
Turning us into the seeds which grow, 


And lovers and ladies are dead indeed, 
Lost in the sap of a flower seed. 
Is this, think you, a sorry creed? 


Well, be it so, for the world is wide 
And opinions jostle on every side. 
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What has always hidden will always hide. 


And every year when the fields are high 
With oat grass, and red top, and timothy, 
I know that a creed is the shell of a lie. 


Peace be with you, Evelyn Ray, 
And to your lovers, if so it may, 
For earth made stone and earth made clay. 


THE GREEN PARRAKEET 


“Three doors up from the end of the street 
Hung a golden cage with a green parrakeet.”’ 

His feet shambled in the dust of the road, and the little 
barberry bushes hung out red tongues and leered at him. 

He shuffled on, down the road, bent as though it might be 
a load he was carrying, while tiers and tiers of poplars, 
birches, hemlocks, pines, peered to see who it might be 
who stumbled and flung the dust about, 

And the grey grape-vines, in and out between the bushes, 
ran beside him and looked in his face. 

But his pace never changed a whit for all their staring. He 
shuffled on at his long way-faring. 


**Morning and night, to the green parrakeet 
g gnt, v | 
She sang, and Oh, her singing was sweet!” 
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The road dipped down to a marsh, and the meadow-larks 
sang as he passed them, but his ears rang with another 
singing so that he heard nothing. 

““By the North Wind’s whistle, he is blind!’’ said a moose 
wood to an elder-bush. 

“Hush,” cried the grape-vines, “you do not catch his dust. 
It is the dust of something a long way off.” 


“Her kisses were a flower red; 

I saw them on the bird’s green head. 
Her breasts were white as almond bean 
And the parrakeet nestled in between.” 

“Oh, gently, gently,” sighed the sentimental vines, but the 
long lines of trees behind them objected that he took a 
great while to go by. 

“We are better employed,” they declared, “‘contemplating 
the sky.” 


“Then I knocked at the door and entered in 
Like the orange flame of a hidden sin. 

I stood before her and there were three 

The parrakeet and I and she. 

I tossed her arms apart and pressed 

Myself upon her, breast to breast, 

And the parrakeet was my bidden guest. 

I forced her lips till they caught on mine, 
And poured myself down her throat like wine. 
I mingled with her, part for part, 
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But the parrakeet lay next her heart. 
Oh, sweeter than her lips were sweet 
Was my utter hate for that parrakeet. 
She fell from me like the withered shell 
Of a cranberry, and it was well; 

I stood on the other side of Hell. 

Slowly, slowly, she raised her head, 

But the parrakeet fell down like lead 
Upon the matting, still and dead. 

Softly, softly, she gazed at me, 

And I saw a thing which I dared not see. 
““My love!” she said, and the tones were sweet 
As ever she used to the parrakeet. 

But I had made my flaming breast 

A weapon to kill a bird on its nest 

A single fame for the bird and me, 

And I was as smothered as he could be. 
I stared at her from the farther side 

Of Heil, no space is great beside 

This space. I could not see her face 
Across such vastitude of space, 

And over it drowsed a darkened thing: 
A monster parrakeet’s green wing. 

The air was starred with parrakeets. 

I turned and rushed into the streets. 

For days and days I wandered there, 
For Oh! My love was very fair! 

Fach night I watched her lean and stand, 
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With empty heart and empty hand, 
While every passer-by she scanned. 
But I beheld what was not meet 
For all to see—a parrakeet 

Of gauzy substance which could cast 
No slightest shadow where it passed, 
Fluttering with indecent glee 
Between my hungering love and me. 
Ten months went by, and then one day 
It struck my face and flew away. 
Some odd obedience in my feet 
Compelled me after, street by street, 
And then along a country lane. 

I had no power to turn again. 

Next morning took me farther still, 
My feet usurped the place of will. 
And now I walk a weary road, 

Bent double underneath the load 

Of memory and second sight. 

That bird is always on my right 
And just ahead, I follow where 

His body flickers through the air. 
Sometimes it is as plain as print, 
Sometimes no better than a hint 

Of color where no leaves are green. 
But I can see what I have seen. 
How many years is that ago? 

I notice night and morning flow 
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Each into each, the seasons run 
Against the turning of the sun, 
But more or fewer—’tis all one. 
She may be dead, and I may be 
A ghost myself, eternally 
Dreaming the short ironic bliss 
Of one long unrepeated kiss. 


The man scuffed across a bridge and up a steep hill. 
“Quietly, quietly,” whispered the barberry-bushes, and 
hid their scarlet tongues under the leaves. “‘Weep, 
Tree-Brothers,” said the grape-vines. But the long 
lines of trees only rustled and played hide and seek with 
the peeping moon. They were too tall to pay much heed 
to anything so small as an old man limping up a hill. 

Amy Lowell 
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SAINT BRIDGET’S LULLABY* 


Hushoo, hushoo, tiny King!— 

God never made a dearer thing. 
Thy poor father’s very worn 

And would sleep now Thou art born. 
Thy wee mother needeth rest- 
Suckle now at Bridget’s breast. 


Hushoo, hushoo, little dear! 
Hushoo! or the ass will hear; 
And the cattle cannot sleep 

If they hear their Saviour weep. 
All the village Thou wilt wake 
Hushoo, for Thy parents’ sake. 


Hushoo! hushoo! or Thy cry 

Will make the blessed angels sigh; 

And those kings who travelled far, 
Following a guiding star, 

Will think Thou art not pleased with them. 
Hush! they rest in Bethlehem. 


* According to the legend, Saint Bridget was the foster-mother of Fesus and 
the daughter of Dughall Donn. 
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Dorothy Una Ratcliffe 
GRASSINGTON ROAD 


My lover rode up the Grassington road 

With a sack of turnips, a heavy load, 

To leave at my cousin’s (the miner’s house)— 
The cousin, folk say, who poaches the grouse. 
Why should he not take a brace or two?— 
Our Squire, he won’t be missing a few. 

He’s late, but happen he’ll come at gloaming; 
My lover was never a one for roaming. 


Now he rides, with his heart for a load, 

Back down the hilly Grassington road. 

Heart’s woe, but the lass of my cousin is bonny, 

With a voice as douce as the heather honey. 

She washes and bakes in my cousin’s house— 

Folk say it’s her singing that calls the grouse. 

If only our Squire should ride up and see 

Her moor-roving eyes!—then my lover is free! 

She’s a fine-looking lass, and would liefer be won 

By gentry than by a working-man’s son! 
Dorothy Una Ratcliffe 


4 
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THREE POEMS 
MILESTONES 


Once in a darkened crowd 

I heard you laugh; 

And for a moment once 

I saw you flare 

In the loved eyes of a friend; 

But when the lights went up, 

And when I looked again, 

You were not there. 

Children have touched me often 
With your hands. 

Death brought you to my bed-side 
One black day; 

Then, with the lips of an old sad woman 
You kissed me twice, 

But when I groped for you 

You went away. 

Now, while long evening hills 

Ride down the west— 

Like caravans of opal 
Sunset-bound, 

Pulling the dusty dark along the dew— 
Million-tongued and strange, 

You summon me; 

And I must quench my fire, 

And follow you. 
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NEW ENGLAND LANDSCAPE 


On a sepia ground 

Shot with orange light, 
The pines 

In blue-black lines; 

And birches, slender, 
Diagonal, and white, 
Stencil compact designs. 
The inevitable wall, 

As it leaves the woods, 
Breaks to a sprawl 

Of separate stones, 

Echoing the tones 

Of sepia and orange 

With high-lights 

Of chrome and red, 

Until they find a bed 

In the splotched lilac 

Of the meadow, 

Or chill to blue in shadow. 
In the valley’s cupped palm 
Lies a handful of ripening grain. 
And, riding the high blue calm 
Over Monadnock, 

A decorous cloud 


Is slowly unwinding its skein. 
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THE EQUINOX 


Heavy with salt, and warm 
And damp from the Caribbean, 
Like a wrestler’s body 

Muscled under its sweat; 
Sounding a deep alarm 

That shrills to a paean, 

It charges the shuddering spit 
Where the rivers have met. 


Under its whirling cloak 

The hummocks and houses are shrunken 
To figures of fear 

In the blue-green daylight-dark. 

Only a dwarfed sea-oak 

Leans truculent, drunken, 

Brandishing terrible arms 

That wind-bludgeons leave stark. 


From the demoniac vault, 
Gargantuan sledges 

Crash to the huddling roofs 

Until frail timbers start. 

Then, thundering to the assault 

Like surf on the ledges, 

The weight of the wind drives through 
And rends them apart. 
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Now the palmettoes that lash 

On the southernmost beaches, 

Thrill to the shout of the storm, 

And sing through the rain. 
Remembering typhoons that smash 
Along tropical reaches, 

They batter the winds with great hands, 
And are happy again. 


DuBose Heyward 


TIME 


I see the procession of the hours 
Across the day: 

Hand-linked they run, and light-footed; 
Swift-footed alway. 


I see the procession of the years 
Across life’s plain: 

Masked, they lean forward and press onward, 
A marching train. 


I see the backward path centuries have come 
To where I stand; 


And, holding the present, touch eternities 
With my hand. 


Laura Landis Laedlein 
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TWO SONNETS 


FEELING 


Now I am feeling the feeling of the air: 
Feeling it kiss her bosom’s heaves and dips, 
Feeling it blow a smoothness over her hair, 
Feeling it slide in music through her lips. 


Slowly her sigh, her lingering singing sigh, 

Flows in the movement of the air’s soft breathing; 
Drifting away in waves that slowly die, 

It leaves a vibrant hush, a silent seething. 


I know these feelings all will swoon to dream, 
Dreams as a solace filling the emptier years— 
Ghosts of a joy, feelings that only seem, 
Remembered beauty bringing remembering tears. 


I know, I know that sometime I shall find 
The quietness of beauty in the mind. 


SORROW AND JOY 


My silent thoughts flow out in silent tears, 

As the cool sprinkles quench the burning day; 

And as they soothe its noises with sweet spray, 

So do my tears melt and dissolve my fears. 

It is after my brazen laughter of today, 

After a weeping, and shutting of eyes to the years— 
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Years of a sorrow I try to keep away, 
Shielding with hands of joy when it appears. 


Let sorrow and joy come when they will, no matter— 
They shall be Beauty singing in my breast: 

Beauty that smiles in the sun, weeps in the patter, 
Broods in the patter of never-ending rains; 

Let sorrow and joy pulse when they will in my veins 
Until the dark indifference of my rest. 


Henry Saul 


PRAISING HER HANDS 


Your hands I love so well that I could lie 

All day and hold their coolness to my lips, 

Or trace the violets in their ivory, 

And learn their shape from wrist to finger-tips. 
Pale I have seen them as white lilies are, 

And then I thought I knew no lovelier thing, 
Till summer’s sun espied them from afar, 

And kissed them, as a captive, not a king. 
Now, whether brown becomes them more than white, 
| cannot tell, they are too dear to me— 

Your hands, more delicate than birds in flight, 
Sweeter to smell than blossomed hawthorn-tree. 


So proud they lie, and quiet, who should guess 
These hands know moods of sudden tenderness? 
Narcisse Wood 
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AGAVE FLOWERS 


IN BERKELEY 


When I am in Jalisco 

I can sing of nothing, nothing. 
But here— 

In the coolness, the dampness— 
Here in the north 

I can sing of Jalisco: 

Of my hot swamps; of my lakes, 
Tula, Quitupan and Magdalena; 
Of green and blue birds; 

Of El Tigre and El Nevado, 
Silver-hearted mountains. 

Here I can say over the cane fields, the vanilla, the dates, 
The blue lines of maguey— 

O Jalisco, 

O western Andalucia, 

I can sing of you here! 


RUBEN DARIO 


I met your nephew once. 

He said you loved blue of all things, 
And all things winged 

And all things enameled; 

And that when you were drunk 
You wrote like a god, 
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And when you were sober 
Like a philosopher. 


MI MARIDO 


You, there in Jalisco, 

Waiting till I return, 

It is but a girlish folly, you say— 
The temper of the’age. 

You are not unreasonable, 

With your green lands 

And cool white house, 

With your Indian bastards 
Working in your fields. 

You are waiting till I come home 
To marry me in the Cathedral, 
With candles and straw flowers on the Madonna. 
It has-been agreed 


That I shall be the bearer of your sons. 


DEFENSE 


I laugh with you, 

But I do not understand 

Your northern laughter, nor the wise 

Peering cynicism of your gaze. 

I laugh that you may smile at me and say: 
“‘There’s one Latin woman who can think 

Of something besides her lips and breasts and hair!” 
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LONTANANZA 


You, who provoke me now 
To madness, to repressed madness, 
I could unlock you 
With one key! 
Vague clouds, and heliotrope and black summer, 
A white wall, trembling red roofs, 
Lime trees in flower, 
And all about the voices, the blended voices of mating, 
The savage cries in darkness, the stealthy step, 
The rustling window. 
O Jaliscan night, 
With you I could penetrate 
Under his kindness, 
Under his mildness! 
Engracia Melendez 
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CHALLENGE 


I call: 
Who’s whistling me? 
Wind, is it you? 
What are you wanting me to do? 
It’s a stark cold night 
With the sharp frost falling— 
Why must you come 
With your whistling, calling? 
Why must you come? 
I’ve a fire, a book, 
An easy chair 
In an ingle-nook, 
Cider, an apple— 
It’s rather a treat 
To sit here cosy 
And toast my feet. 


The Wind calls: 
Frost is star-dust! 
Are you grown old? 
Do you fear the cold? 


The moon is a bowl 
Turned upside down, 
A silver bowl 
Spilling silver stars. 
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And you sit inside! 


There are hills to ride! 
Are you grown feeble? 
The crisp snow cracks, 
And there is ice 

In the cutter’s tracks! 


Does your blood run 
Thin as water, and white, 
That you hug the fire 

On a silver night? 


I shout my answer: 
Who dares? I, old! 
Ho, what do you know, 
Little breeze, little breeze, 
Fit to tickle the tops of trees? 
Ho, ho, I, old! 


I’m coming, of course! 

I’d have come before, 

Only there’s something ails the door— 
It wouldn’t open, 

It sticks a bit. 


Did you think for a minute 
That I could sit 
Like a tame old tabby 
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Abigail W. Cresson 


And drowse alone? 
(Ah, but the cold 
Cuts through to the bone!) 


Come on! 
I’m ready! 
Let’s run! 
Abigail W. Cresson 


PROLOGUE FOR THE MODERN MALE 


Son of the lightning and the dynamo, 

In stranger réles than Homer ever dreamt, 
My scene commences in the cosmic show— 
The stage against all prompters to preémpt. 
All things are known or probed by me—I train 
Impartial vision on gigantic suns, 

On mites in grass, or in my living brain 

Upon the very stuff where knowledge runs. 


Let no small minor preludes key my act— 
With galleries of worlds to praise or damn, 
No mincing preciousness its style contract. 
I say to the planets: I am tHat I am— 
And clashing meet my sweetheart with the clang 
The morning-stars of God together sang! 
Robert Wolf 
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TWO POEMS 
FIRST SNOW 


White down is falling into the street 

From the wings of all the pigeons in the world, 

And the dazzling breasts of all cockatoos, 

And the curling foam of all seagulls’ throats. 

White down is falling into the street, 

Dusking the air with delicate white unceasing cloud. 


My blue cloak and gray hat 

And my two gray shoes 

Change and grow, 

Whiten and glow 

To shining shapes of snow-feather on snow-feather. 


Wing on my heels, 

Wing on my shoulder, 

Wing on my forehead like the Pleiades 
Glimmering faintly. 


Heavy-foot buried under snow of birds’ wings 
Pigeon wings, 
Wild swans, 
Moony owls, 
Cockatoos and seagulls. 
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Berenice K. Van Slyke 


JE VIENDRAI AU JARDIN 


When spirit Spring comes, I will come. 
Watch for me by the almond trees; 
Watch through winter for the white foam 
Curling from sappy inner seas. 


When ghost-like Spring comes, I will come. 


[ will come near, treading so light 

I shall not wake your dream of me. 
Pomegranates will redden through the night, 
Grey figs turn sweeter silently. 

[ shall not wake you, treading so light. 


Watch for me: by these furtive signs 
Know that I came, through darkness stayed 
Under the black star-lighted pines, 
Parting the thyme-grass where I strayed. 
I will come. I will leave you certain signs. 
Berenice K. Van Slyke 
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VACUUM 


That‘evening—wow! That evening! For three days 
We had been storm-bound in Selina’s camp— 
Selina Frew, of course, the radical, 

Wife of G. Manville Frew, the millionaire. 

Selina had asked our gang up for the week-end, 
Promising “winter sports”; but we all went 
Hoping to dodge the skating and the skeeing 
And all the primitive boredom of out-o’-doors, 
And—well, we dodged it. Hardly had we reached 
Frew’s rustic mountain-palace when the snow 
Came sifting like dry mica from the North, 

And with it came a wind out of the North 

To drive and pile a dry white dust of death 

In ten-foot drifts. . . . I’ve never seen a blizzard 
That equalled this one for malignancy: 

But then, I’m not a traveller in wild paths; 

I’m city-broken, therefore, nature-shy; 

My natural habitat is called Times Square, 

With certain runways down adjacent streets 

And burrows into theatres and hotels. 

[n short, I do the “first nights” and a column 
Of smartish chit-chat for The Planet... . 


Well; 
There we were, all of us, safe, sound and snug 
In all the luxury Selina loves, 
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And loves above all things to satirize, 

And likes to dream she’s fighting to abolish. 

So we weren’t worrying—not much! Our crowd, 
If we knew one thing better than another, 
Knows how to take whatever gifts the gods 
Offer, and loaf at ease in Zion. Frew’s whiskey 
Was far beyond suspicion; Frew’s cigarettes 
Were such as no Young Turk could criticize; 
And as for Frew’s cigars—! Shade of Lucullus!— 
Did we not dine and dance and dine again, 

And play seven sorts of poker, from Red Dog 

To Deuces Wild, and laugh ourselves to death, 

And flirt in shifting couples, and play tag 

From cellarage to garret; or else we'd gossip 

Witty hours long of Grub Street and Broadway! 

We did. I'll say we did. . . . Meanwhile the wind, 

A maniac killer from far wastes of death, 

Screamed at us, clawed for us—vainly, and heaped up 
His dry white dust swept from the corridors 

Of desolation, making blank the world. 


We mocked at him, our impotent enemy! 

Thus for two days we mocked at him . . . and then, 
His fury not abating, and that smother 

Of streaming measureless mica never ceasing, 

We mocked no more. Something had changed in us, 
But imperceptibly: we did not know 

When, how or why we had changed. 
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On Monday morning, 
The storm unstilled, we had no golden cream 
To enrich our pungent coffee—just powdered milk 
From tins, mixed up with water; and the chef 
Was in despair. Selina too looked troubled. 
She hadn’t stocked her larder for a siege. 
No one could pass the roads, though; it might be 
A week before such drifts were channeled through. 
We weren’t in the least danger—save of one thing, 
A vague and brief discomfort; but we hadn’t 
Bargained for that. It irked us. We grew bored: 
First with the storm, then with our precious selves. 
No dancing now. I found a last year’s novel, 
Hugged a withdrawing corner and feigned to read: 
But the storm was on my nerves. No longer day 
Ever, I’ll swear, dragged out its infinite hours! 
Maisie and Jane quarreled that afternoon, 
And sulked through dinner—and I saw Selina 
Biting her lips to check a snarl, or tears. 
So the evening threatened inner storm to match 
The outer wearying tumult; and if a joke 
So much as showed its head we wrung its neck. 
You know the mood, perhaps. 


Well, finally 
We huddled in a dour group about the fire 
And grouched, and gibed at life, and soon forgot 
Our misery in the fun of cursing God. 
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You couldn’t beat our gang for cynicism 
That night; we rang all changes on the Doom 
Of Man—we revelled in the Doom of Man! 
Poor creatures of a day, ape-generated, 
Whose flesh. was burning grass on a slight planet— 
A shght and transient atom of no account 

In Fate’s fortuitous Yawn, the Universe. 
Thus, having cheered and fortified our souls, 
We fell to lengthy and ironic contes, 

All pessimistic, all illustrative 

Of this dull swindle—Life. And, last of all, 
Old Jemmy Colton, being sombre-drunk, 
Brain-seared with a black fire of prophecy, 
Began a mad tale of the End of Things:— 


“Look forward, say, two hundred years—what then? 
Supposing the world lasts two hundred years; 
Though, in some wrecked and arid form, it may 
Last billions. Never mind. Two hundred years 
From now will find us, I predict, no wiser, 

No better—far more happy. . . . I predict 

A swift change in the social state of man. 

No, no, Selina; not your Revolution— 

That’s a child’s toy to what I see before us! 

Well; I see this: 


Man has outrun his strength— 
The accumulated knowledge of mankind 
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Already crushes him. Science has forged 

A vast, accelerating mechanism 

That, lacking brains to rule it, thrashes on 
Toward unimagined chaos. If you have read 
Old Henry Adams, and could stumble after 

The forked and subtle lightnings of his mind, 
You seize my thought, for it derives from him. 
Yet I see further, being inspired tonight, 

Or being drunk—or bored—or . . . well, no matter. 
Nevertheless the Veil parts to my glance 

And I stare forward, shuddering. And I see 

A dull and coddled race of slaves, ruled over 

By a small group of Super-scientists: 

Earth’s last, unbreakable Monopoly, 

The Monopoly of Mind, being theirs—theirs only! 
These demi-gods—a handful—rule the world. 
As for the populace, it lives as silk-worms 

Live on their leaves; for Science has set free 
The Energy of the Atom and harnessed it; 
And—paid by some two hours daily of routine— 
Doles out the luxuries men struggle for 

No longer, since all men at last possess them. 

A Golden Age of Bland Stupidity: 

A billion clods ruled over, cared for, despised 
By fifty Minds—the Masters! . . .” 


But, just then, 
As Jemmy Colton paused and sought his glass, 
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Jane, once his wife, now Billy Miner’s wife, 
Said: “Oh, for hell’s sake, Jemmy, cut it out! 
You'll give us all the horrors. As for me, 

I love this rotten, meaningless old world!” 

And someone else said, “Sure, of course you do! 
We all do!”” Whereupon, pat to the words, 
Baptiste, the head guide of Selina’s camp, 
Came in and told us that the snow had ceased, 
The wind was falling—and the moon was out. 


Lord, how we chattered and laughed and danced that 
night! 


And when we carried Jemmy up to bed 

We made it a mock funeral, all forming 

A long procession up the stairs, with candles; 
All croaking the one hymn we all remembered— 
“Nearer my God to Thee—” 


Lee Wilson Dodd 
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COMMENT 
THE NATIVITY IN ART 


N the course of my summer’s wanderings through 

churches and picture-galleries—in London, Edinburgh, 
Paris, Madrid, and many smaller towns—I was reminded 
of the inexhaustible vitality of the Nativity story as it runs 
through the art of nearly two thousand years. The 
Gospels themselves, as we all know, are lyric with it; and 
this lyricism, reinforced by the beauty of the various 
English translations from Wyclif. to King James—or 
perhaps to our own Professor Goodspeed—and read or 
chanted for over five hundred years in homes and churches 
of the English-speaking race, has served as a continuous 
powerful influence. toward beauty of speech and style. 
And from those remote days when manuscript copies of 
the Gospels were passed around secretly among the early 
churches under threat of persecution, the arts have vied 
with each other to tell the story over again, and adorn it 
with touches of new beauty from the minds and hands of 
imaginative men. 

Of course no great story can boast a universal appeal to 
men’s hearts, and a widespread artistic response from 
many races through many centuries, unless it presents in 
beauty a universal human experience. The gospel story of 
the Nativity embodies in a single vivid episode the funda 
mental experience of motherhood and the ever-renewing 
racial triumph of birth. Every mother-to-be who is 
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worthy of her destiny hears the high salutation of the 
annunciation angel, and answers humbly, “Be it unto me 
according to thy word.”” Every woman so honored makes 
her journey to Bethlehem, lies prostrate on the earth level 
with the beasts, and brings forth miraculously a divine 
infant, wonderful and glorified: an infant born under a 
special star, to whom the shepherds of day and night bring 
their tribute of song and praise, and the kings of the earth 
their treasures heaped up by laboring and thinking 
generations. And every young mother chants in her heart 
her Magnificat—her soul “doth magnify the Lord,” and she 
herself is magnified by an experience which demands the 
full strength of both body and soul. 

It is a great story and a great poem—the gospel story of 
the Nativity; more complete and more loftily humane than 
any of the classic birth-tales. No wonder it held men on 
their knees for centuries, and spiritualized their thought 
and art. It set up the innocent virgin-mother as an ideal 
in a world whose goddesses had been far from innocent, 
and turned men’s imaginations toward a less fleshly con- 
ception not only of motherhood but of life itself. 

From the first crude carvings of the Nativity in the 
catacombs to the wanton worldliness of Rubens or the 
sentimentality of Carolus Duran, art has travelled a long 
way. The subject demands the naiveté of primitive art, 
and one may still find this spirit in isolated neighborhoods 
of France, Spain, Italy, Latin America, or even our own 
New Mexico. Gothic art respected the austerities of the 
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story; when the Renaissance began to over-dramatize it, 
to dress it up in gorgeous royal robes, something was lost 
of the simplicity of primitive faith. One feels that for these 
artists the tone and feeling of the story had changed from 
the actual to the mythical. 

With Giotto and Fra Angelico, as with the sculptors of 
the Chartres portals, faith was absolute and effortless— 
these men were preoccupied with the other world. But 
with the later Italians of the great age this world was the 
chief interest; their numerous Nativities and other reli- 
gious subjects were more or less of a stunt, done to the order 
of popes and prelates, or of nobles who wished to smooth 
their path to heaven by gifts to churches or monasteries. 
In Spain one feels a sincerely religious motive, but tran- 
scendentalized to philosophic mysticism, in El Greco; and 
Murillo exhibits in hundreds of canvases the sentimental 
religiosity of an obedient and conventional soul. But 
Velasquez scarcely even made a pretence of religious feel- 
ing—in striving for it, as in his Crucifixion and Coronation 
of the Virgin, he became conventional and second-rate. 
And the later Spaniards—Ribera, Zurbaran, et a/, melo- 
dramatized the motive. The Dutch painters were even 
more instinctively realistic, content to interpret this world 
rather than the other. 

The poets have been less concerned with the Nativity 
and other religious subjects made definite and familiar by 
the other arts, perhaps because they have had more free- 
dom of choice—such works have not been ordered. Dante, 
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like his contemporary Giotto, of course closed the epoch 
long held intact to unquestioning faith by the mediaeval 
church. In English, Milton’s Ode on the Morning of 
Christ’s Nativity is the most important of the numerous 
Christmas poems, most of which are merely songs or 
carols—a poem patterned like a tapestry, and accepting 
decorative traditions as obediently as, in Paradise Lost, 
this great Puritan accepted, to the last point of literalness, 
the symbolic myth of the Creation in Genesis. 

The modern poets are playing with this subject more or 
less, their effort being usually to revise it in accordance 
with physiological probabilities. It may be that these 
poems are still chiefly in manuscript—I read one the other 
day which, however amateurish artistically, was remark- 
able for the nobility of its tone and attitude as it human- 
ized Mary’s story. Perhaps I should confess a certain 
prejudice against such revisions of the great figures of 
human history and tradition. Quite regardless of what 
these figures actually were and did in real life, they have 
acquired a certain artistic sanctity through the reverence 
of the ages, as expressed in masterpieces of art. Judith and 
Jael, for example, are immortal types of warrior-women; 
the poets who make them fall in love with Holofernes and 
Sisera violate the high harmonies of art—and quite un- 
necessarily, for surely there have been plenty of lover- 
women for them to write about! Somebody of late tried to 
make Clytemnestra a paragon of virtue; but in vain, since 
Aeschylus decided otherwise. And it may be that the 
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figure of the Virgin Mother, fixed and sanctified by the 
adoration of many nations through many centuries, and by 
masterpieces in all the arts, will outlast our pyramids and 
towers, and remain till the end of time an indestructible 
ideal of beauty. H. M. 


REVIEW 
THE INTELLECTUAL TROPICS 


Harmonium, by Wallace Stevens. Alfred A. Knopf. 

The authentic poet walks in his own wor'd, is native of 
his own country, and speaks a language not wholly in- 
telligible to any other, hence there can be no real con- 
fraternity of poets as there is of Rotarians. Between poet 
and poet there is often doubt and suspicion. If there is 
admiration, it is modified by misunderstanding. There- 
fore this reviewer does not assume to do more than record 
personal reactions, and feeis by no means qualified to 
pronounce an authoritative judgment. 

Harmonium is Wallace Stevens’ first book, although he 
has been writing and publishing in magazines for the last 
nine years, so that the great majority of the poems the 
book contains are familiar, and many have been included 
in anthologies. For this reason, an unfamiliar title, The 
Comedian as the Letter C awakened my curiosity; as I set 
sail with Crispin, the hero, Mr. Stevens’ world soon lay all 
about me, and there was no other world. 

One is swept at break-neck speed across the ocean, to 
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Yucatan, past Havana, through polar moonlight (though 
one never does quite understand the moonlight) into the 
Carolina wilderness, where Crispin founds a colony and 
leaves one breathless with the line: “‘So may the relation 
of each man be clipped””—a last line one might well resent, 
had last lines any significance in this poem. But they have 
not, for already one has looked back a dozen times, read 
and re-read passages, always at a headlong pace, catching 
up with oneself again, stumbling ahead breathless with 
eagerness, laughter, delight; and to come to the end means 
merely that one will turn back to this passage or that, 
which teased with a glimpse into something that demands 
to be more clearly comprehended before one is done with 
it! After all, there is a lot one never quite “gets.” The 
topography is concealed by luxuriance, and one regretfully 
assumes that perhaps Mr. Stevens doesn’t mean to be any 
more illuminating than life itself, which offers a glorious 
amount of experience, much of which teaches one nothing. 
Not that one demands to be educated by reading The 
Comedian, only to be sure one hasn’t missed anything. 
The poem professes to show how life limits and frustrates 
Crispin, but it leaves one with the conviction that Crispin, 
in so far as he is identified with Wallace Stevens, has put 
his tongue in his cheek at life. Crispin, proceeding from 
theory to theory of how the poet shall express his environ- 
ment, “the quintessential fact,” “the thing that makes 
him envious in phrase,” ends by expressing it in four blue- 
eyed daughters, “leaving no room upon his cloudy knee, 
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prophetic joint, for its diviner young!” A Crispin able to 
assimilate such events and put them into form is not the 
tool of his environment, but its master. 

It is a matter of temperament whether life is material 
for tragedy or philosophy. The greatest poetry comes 
from that bitterer conflict in which the poet is unresigned. 
So in the two categories of poet as protagonist and poet as 
philosopher, Mr. Stevens seems to stand in the latter class. 
But upon closer analysis one perceives a black texture 
behind the elaborate and whimsical embroideries. This is 
immediately evident in Le Monocle de Mon Oncle, wherein 
love is discussed from the standpoint of an elderly gentle- 
man. All poets are intuitively middle-aged every four or 
five years or so, and as no indignant band of elderly 
persons arises to dispute them, one may assume that they 
speak with divine authority. Personally I feel that Mr. 
Stevens has as good a right to assume middle-age in the 
thirties as anybody, and his poem convinces me. The 
muted, sub-tragic note is audible through the varied and 
picturesque designs which make each of the twelve stanzas 
a complete unit, and bind them into the larger unity of the 
poem. 

Sunday Morning, another long poem, discusses and dis- 
misses personal immortality. Unlike the others it employs 
no device of phantasy to mask its substance, but is set 
forth in grave simplicity. For this reason it is not char- 
acteristic of the author as we know him, and is either a 
poem apart, or else inaugurates a style he has not else- 
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where practised. It is incontestably beautiful, but taken 
out of the book could not be identified as his own, a thing 
that could hardly be said of many of his poems. I quote 
the last ten lines of the fourth stanza: 


There is not any haunt of prophecy, 

Nor any old chimera of the grave, 

Neither the golden underground, nor isle 
Melodious, where spirits gat them home, 

Nor visionary south, nor cloudy palm 
Remote on heaven’s hill, that has endured 

As April’s green endures; or will endure 

Like her remembrance of awakened birds, 

Or her desire for June and evening, tipped 
By the consummation of the swallow’s wings. 


Poems like this are easy of comprehension. They are 
like the sea, a terrain common to all. But when Mr. 
Stevens is most himself, most individual, most zestful, he 
is less direct. Sometimes there is an emotional sub- 
stratum that quiets the too inquisitive spirit that demands 
to know “‘what it is about”; sometimes the issue is left 
obscure, and the poet has contented himself with present- 
ing a design, the meaning of which is not apparent. 
Perhaps such poems are constructed for design’s sake 
alone. Of the former one might instance Tea at the Palaz 
of Hoon and Fabliau of Florida; of the latter Infanta 
Marina and The Place of the Solitaires. But by far the 
greater number of the poems have both the “beauty of 
inflections” and the “beauty of innuendoes”’; they deli- 
cately convey, without plot or argument, a theme and its 
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significance, yet seem to remain wholly simple. I quote 
one of the loveliest of these, The Worms at Heaven’s Gate: 

Out of the tomb we bring Badroulbadour, 

Within our bellies, we her chariot, 

Here is an eye. And here are, one by one, 

The lashes of that eye and its white lid. 

Here is the cheek on which that lid declined, 

And, finger after finger, here the hand, 

The genius of that cheek. Here are the lips, 

The bundle of the body, and the feet. 


Out of the tomb we bring Badroulbadour. 


The light touch is admirably adapted to reveal the 
evasive aspects of beauty. One has had so much of the 
heavy poets that it is sheer delight to find one who handles 
his matter without the grand serieux, one who is keen, 
subtle and wary. To attain certain effects he keeps wild 
adjectives in cages, from which they featly leap upon the 
startled noun and elope with it. This is very stimulating 
to the reader. 

Characteristic of Mr. Stevens is The Paltry Nude Start. 
on a Spring Voyage, which, like most of the book, first 
appeared in our pages: 

But not on a shell she starts, 
Archaic, for the sea. 
But on the first-found weed 


She scuds the glitters, 
Noiselessly, like one more wave. 


She too is discontent 
And would have purple stuff upon her arms 
Tired of the salty harbors, 
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Eager for the brine and bellowing 

Of the high interiors of the sea. 

Che wind speeds her, 

Blowing upon her hands 

And watery back. 

She touches the clouds where she goes, 
In the circle of her traverse of the sea. 


Yet this is meagre play 

In the scurry and water-shine, 

As her heels foam— 

Not as when the goldener nude 

Of a later day 

Will go, like the centre of sea-green pomp, 


[n an intenser calm, 
Scullion of fate, 
Across the spick torrent, ceaselessly, 

Upon her irretrievable way. 

One misses certain poems from this book, especially the 
poetic plays, which we may hope are being withheld for 
publication in a later volume. And one finds but few 
poems which might better have been omitted. Ploughing 
on Sunday presents sheer clearness of wind and color, even 
taste of wind, smell of color, cool northern color, feel of 
‘oyousness, zest in motion. It begins: 

Che white cock’s tail 
losses in the wind, 
Che turkey-cock’s tail 
Glitters in the sun. 
Water in the fields. 
The wind pours down. 


The feathers flare 
And bluster in the wind. 
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After this survey of Wallace Stevens’ world one retires 
to one’s own to think it over. It isa brilliant country, with 
tropic splendor beside which the real tropics seem faded 
and meagre, a world in which the accustomed realities are 
concealed under scenery of luxuriant and intricate design, 
but a world which has after all a rocky substratum of 
reality. Sometimes one wishes Mr. Stevens would write 
more poems in the manner of Ploughing on Sunday or The 
Snow Man, whose bare rigor is immensely effective. How- 
ever, his tropics have no steamy sensuality about them, no 
sticky purple patches; rather they are curiously patterned 
like an East Indian painting. His emotion lurks behind 
design. We must peer through thickets to catch a glimpse 
of that shy wary bird as it flits into obscurity. Distinctly 
there is nothing homogeneous between Harmonium and 
our own back-yard except that bird, which roosts so trust- 
ingly on one’s own clothes-pole that one can recognize the 
color of his tail even in a tropic landscape. 

There is a background of gracious beauty behind Mr. 
Stevens’ art that causes one to believe he is as happy as a 
poet is permitted to be; and in his poems one divines that 
his revolt is not against his environment, but rather 
against the limitations of the universe, and that it is a 
revolt tempered with modesty and appreciation, almost 
gratitude. There is nowhere irritation and distaste, every- 
where a delicate, sensual perception of loveliness. 

Marjorie Allen Seiffert 
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This year our awards, delayed as they are a month 
beyond their usual date, will arrive that much nearer 
Christmas and be all the more appropriate to its festal 
season. This is the eleventh time that Porrry has pre- 
sented a few prizes to poets who have honored our pages; 
and we now celebrate the tenth anniversary of the founda- 
tion of the Levinson Prize. In 1912 and 1913 our awards 
to poets were an unheard-of innovation, although prizes 
and scholarships to painters, sculptors, architects and 
musicians were even then both numerous and generous. 
Today, although awards to poets bear no comparison, in 
’ either size or number, with the formidable array of such 
honors in the other arts, a good start has been made 
toward more just recognition of the poet’s highly enriching 
and always ill-paid service to humanity. 

By way of proving this point, it may be in order to 
mention the awards of the past year in this country, so far 
as we remember them: 

First came The Dial’s purse of two thousand dollars, 
presented last January to T. S. Eliot, the moving cause 
being his poem The Waste Land—a purse which goes not 
necessarily to a poet, to be sure, although Sherwood 
Anderson, who had the honor of initiating it last year, is 
also a poet as well as a writer of tales. Then there is the 
Pulitzer Prize of one thousand dollars for the year’s best 


book of poems, awarded this time to Edna St. Vincent 
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Millay, who has recently become Mrs. Eugene Boissevain. 
The Blindman Prize of two hundred and fifty dollars, the 
annual founded two years ago to be awarded by the Poetry 
Society of South Carolina, goes this year to Leonora 
Speyer for her poem Oberammergau, the judge being 
Professor John Erskine, of Columbia University. 

The Poetry Society of America, unfortunately, has dis- 
continued, at least for this year, its prize of five hundred 
dollars for the best book of verse of the year, the people 
who have hitherto contributed being dead or indisposed. 
However, the society has returned this year to its trivial 
method of awarding two smaller prizes for poems preferred 
by the members who happened to be present and to hear 
them read at its meetings of the past season—a method - 
rather to be expected of some small-town woman’s club 
than of a society which is supposed to represent the 
highest interests of the art. 

A few other prizes may be mentioned. The New 
Pearson’s Magazine hopes to announce in the December 
number the award of a number of literary prizes for 
manuscripts submitted in its contest and to be paid for if 
used; among them three for poetry, of two hundred, one 
hundred, and fifty dollars. The Lyric West gave three 
fifty-dollar prizes last summer, and for next year it offers, 
besides these, two of an hundred each; but it will dis- 
continue payment for poems printed. The Nation has 
been holding each year a one-hundred-dollar prize contest, 
the winner this year being Stephen Vincent Benét, for his 
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biblical ballad David. And the Bookfellows offer an equal 
amount for a sonnet. 

Two one-hundred-dollar prizes for poems by American 
undergraduates may be mentioned. The first was offered 
by Witter Bynner, to be awarded through the P. S. A., 
and the announcement has just been made that it is won 
by Maurice Lesemann, of Chicago, to whom Poetry gave 
its Young Poet’s Prize three years ago. The similar prize 
offered by the Southern Methodist University of Dallas, 
Texas, went last spring to Roberta Teale Swartz. And the 
University of Chicago gives an annual fifty dollars to one 
of its student poets—a prize founded by a member of the 
faculty, Horace Spencer Fiske, in honor of his father, and 
won this year by Bertha Ten Eyck James. 

Thus Poetry may claim to have set in motion certain 
currents which may ultimately improve the financial 
situation of poets. But we are still a long way from fulfill- 
ing the aspiration we began with—that of “raising the rate 
paid for verse until it equals that paid for paintings, 
etchings, statuary, representing as much ability, time and 
reputation.” 

As yet we have received no intimation of response to 
certain suggestions repeatedly made in these pages, and 
last year more definitely formulated—suggestions for the 
permanent endowment of prizes and scholarships for 
poets: no hint of direct response to the two excellent plans 
we offered—plans which promised “as much progressive- 
ness and fluidity, and freedom from local prejudice, as any 
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artistic endowment in perpetuity can hope for.” How- 
ever, we are not discouraged. The idea may be germinat- 
ing in generous minds, to bear fruit sooner or later in gifts 
or bequests. By way of fertilizing the soil for the germ to 
grow in, it may be well to repeat the brief outline of the 
two plans presented in Porrry for November, 1922: 


Under the first plan the donor, aided by the editor of Poetry and other 
expert advisers, would appoint the first committee of award—a jury 
strictly professional, consisting of poets only: this jury to be self-per- 
petuating through the triennial resignation of one member and election of 
anewone. Under the second, let the presidents of three widely separated 
institutions—say the Universities of California and Illinois, and the 
Poetry Society of America; or Harvard, the University of Chicago, and 
the Poetry Society of South Carolina; or any other representative three— 
let such a group of colleges or societies be requested each year by the 
custodian of the fund (the trust company) to appoint each a member of 
the committee of awards, such committee-member to be a poet of high 
repute, one not in their faculty or board of officers. And let this com- 
mittee bestow the award. 

It would be for the donor to decide whether his gift or bequest should 
be used for scholarships—that is, student awards to young poets; or for 
awards of honor, so to speak, to poets who have done high service in the 
art. If the award should be generously large, the honor would become 
correspondingly conspicuous, and this fact would be a strong influence 
toward the worthy disposal of it, as in the case of the Nobel Prize. 

We strongly hope that some man or woman of sufficient wealth may 
be moved to follow this suggestion—someone who would like to turn out 
of the beaten paths with his gift or bequest, and do something original 
and constructive and inspiring. 


With this preliminary plea, we may proceed to award 
Poetry’s two prizes for poems printed in its pages during 
its eleventh year—October 1922 to September 1923—and 
one to a young poet with less reference to date of publica- 
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tion. As usual, poems by members of the jury are with- 
drawn from competition — in this case Neanderthal by 
Eunice Tietjens, The Difference by Harriet Monroe, and 
the group entitled Kaleidoscope by Marion Strobel. And 
translations are not considered. Absolute justice being 
unattainable on this planet, we beg the indulgence of our 
readers if they disagree with the staff of Porrry in regard 
to these awards. 


The Heten Harre Levinson Prize of two hundred 
dollars, for a poem or group of poems by a citizen of the 
United States, is awarded to 


Epwin ARLINGTON RoBINSON 


of New York, for his poem Avenel Gray, published in the 
number for October, 1922. 

This prize was founded in 1913 by Mr. Salmon O. 
Levinson of Chicago. Previous awards have been as 
follows: 

1914—Carl Sandburg, for Chicago Poems. 

1915—Vachel Lindsay, for The Chinese Nightingale. 

1916—Edgar Lee Masters, for A// Life in a Life. 
1917—Cloyd Head, for Grotesques. 

1918—J. C. Underwood, for The Song of the Cheechas. 

1919—H. L. Davis, for Primapara. 

1920—Wallace Stevens, for Pecksniffiana. 

1921—Lew Sarett, for The Box of God. 

1922—Robert Frost, for The Witch of Coés. 
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The prize of one hundred dollars, offered by an anony- 
mous guarantor for a poem, or group of poems, without 
distinction of nationality, is awarded to 


Lota RiIpcEe 


of New York, for her poem, The Fifth-floor Window, pub- 
lished in the March number. 
This prize, or other prizes similar in intent, have been 
previously awarded as follows: 
1913—Vachel Lindsay, for General William Booth Enters 
into Heaven. 
1915—Constance Lindsay Skinner, for Songs of the 
Coast-dwellers. 
191s—“H. D.,” for Poems. 
1916—John Gould Fletcher, for Arizona Poems. 
1917—Robert Frost, for Snow. 
1918—Ajan Syrian, for From the Near East. 
1919—Marjorie Allen Seiffert, for The Old Woman. 
1920—Edna St. Vincent Millay, for The Beanstalk. 
1921—Ford Madox Hueffer, for 4 House. 
1922—Alfred Kreymborg, for Pianissimo. 


The prize of one hundred dollars, intended as a token of 
appreciation and encouragement for good work by a young 
poet, and offered this year by Mrs. Rockefeller McCor- 
mick, is awarded to 


H. Stuart 
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of Dublin, Ireland, for his group entitled Poems, published 
in the April number. 

Eight other special prizes, usually of one hundred dollars 
each, have been previously awarded: to Louise Driscoll, 
for Metal Checks, as the best poem of the war received in 
competition and printed in our War Number of November, 
1914; to Wallace Stevens, for Three Travellers Watch a 
Sunrise, adjudged the best one-act poetic play received in 
a prize contest—July, 1916; and six times to young poets, 
viz: 

1916—Muna Lee, for Foot-notes—III, IV, VII. 

1918—Emanuel Carnevali, for The Splendid Common- 

place. 

1919—Mark Turbyfill, for poems of 1917-18-19. 

1920—Maurice Lesemann, for 4 Man Walks in the 

Wind. 
1921—Hazel Hall, for Repetitions. 
1922—Robert J. Roe, for 4 Sailor’s Note-book. 


Besides the above awards, the following poems receive 
Honorable Mention: 

The Miller’s Youngest Daughter, by Grace Fallow Norton 

july). 

Poems, by Wade Oliver (January). 

Thetis, by H. D. (June). 

Here and There, by Malcolm Cowley (February). 

Three Poems, by Muriel Stuart (November). 

Saint Matthew, by D. H. Lawrence (April). 
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Seven Sad Sonnets, by Mary Aldis (January). 

Novelette, by Aline Kilmer (October). 

“In That Dim Monument Where Tybalt Lies, by Arthur 
Davison Ficke (September). 

Walkers, by Hazel Hall (January). 

Loose Leaves, by Elfrida De Renne Barrow (May). 

Women, by Florence Kiper Frank (November). 

A Young Boy, by Jessica Nelson North (April). 

He, by Benjamin Rosenbaum (August). 

Open Casements, by Louise Ayres Garnett (February). 

Worker in Marble, by Pearl Andelson (December). 

Traveler's Ditty, by Miriam Allen de Ford (June). 

Breton Song, by Abbie Huston Evans (June). 

The Indians in.the Woods, by Janet Lewis (January). 

Soil, by. Baker Brownell (May). 


THE PRIZE POEMS 


Mr. Robinson’s poem, which wins the Levinson Prize, 
is too long to reprint and too compact to present by 
extracts. Our readers will have to refer to their files. The 
poem by Miss Lola Ridge which follows was the first of her 
group Back Yards: 


THE FIFTH-FLOOR WINDOW 


Walls . . . iridescent with eyes 
That stare into the courtyard 
At the still thing lying 

In the turned-back sanwi 
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Stark precipices of walls, 

With a foam of white faces 
Lathering their stone lips— 
Jabbering, craning 

Faces of the shawled women 

The walls pour forth without aim 
Under the vast pallor of the sky. 


They point at the fifth-floor window 
And whisper one to the other: 

“It’s hard on a man out of work— 
And the mother gone out of his door 


With a youn; 


Morning stares in like a blenched face flattened against the pane 
Where the little girl used to cry all day 

With a feeble and goading cry. 

Her father says she fell . . . with his eyes at bay 

Before the vague question of the light. 

Between his twitching lips 


lover . 











A stump of cigarette 
Smolders . . . like a burning root. 


Only the wind was abroad 

In the high cold hours 

Of the icy and sightless night 

With back to the stars— 

Night growing white and still as a pillar of salt, 
And the snow mushing without sound 
When something hurtled through the night 
And drifted, like a larger snow-flake, 

In the treck of the blind snow 

That stumbled over it in heaps. 

Only the white-furred wind 

Pawed at the fifth-floor window 

And nosed cigarette-butts on the sill: 

Till the window closed down softly 

On the silvery fleece of wind 

That tore and left behind its flying fringes. 
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Now the wind 

Down the valley of the tenements 
Sweeps in weakened rushes, 

And meddles with the clothes-lines 
Where little white pinafores sway stiffly 
Like dead geese. 

The women hurry shivering indoors. 
Over the back yards, 

That are laid out smooth and innocent as a corpse 
Under the seamless snow, 

The sky is like a vast ash-pit 

Where the buried sun 

Rankles in a livid spot. 


We repeat three poems from the group by Mr. H. Stuart 
which wins the Young Poet’s Prize: 


MUNICH 


The fountain falls from laughing mouth of stone 
In crescent laughter through the scented gloom; 
And from the corner of the curved lip 

The drops like petals gather, fall, and slip 

From carven leaf to leaf . . . I am alone 

By the slim white unwitherable plume 

The water flaunts against a deathless sky. 

I, who found in immutability 

A little music and a little laughter, 

See there before me Beauty’s strange hereafter— 
The immortal ghost, too gay, too sad, to die. 


SUMMER . 


Now are the forests dark, and the ways full 

Of foliage and grass and heavy branch, 

And the green darkness stirs like a deep pool; 
Beneath the groping foot unseen things crunch, 
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While flat wet leaves slip past the upturned face, 
And the hot-scented vapor after rain 

Hangs in the gloom, and nowhere in that place 
Is thinnest bird-note. All the heavy pain 

Of earth ison me . . . Now are the forests dark, 
And you lie sleeping in some far-off room. 

Oh, would that I could see you stand up stark 
And pale and fountain-like against the gloom 

Of overburdened things, you slim and cool! 

Now are the forests dark, and the ways full. 


REMEMBER 


Remember, dear, if you have thought me careless, 
I would have sought for you and found you too, 
Was I less proud, and you less fair, less 
Impossibly the woman that we knew 

Had travelled long ago to East or West 

With a long train of rumor and the rest 

The faithless have for gaudy retinue. 

You'd wish me start up now, determined, slowly, 
As if somehow or somewhere heroes were 
Successful still, and seek you tranquil, holy— 

I a crusade and you a sepulchre. 


NEWS NOTES 


At the April meeting of the Poetry Society of America, held at the 
National Arts Club, New York, there was some discussion of local 
influences on poets and poetry, in the course of which Miss Monroe took 
her usual position that great art takes its roots from contemporary life 
and personal experience. As an example, she spoke of Dante as “the 
yellow journalist of his time,” and instanced the story of Paolo and 
Francesca as “a local and almost contemporary scandal which the poet’s 
genius had made immortally beautiful.” She said also that the poet put 
the enemies of his clan into hell, 
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These examples were challenged by the president of the society, 
Professor John Erskine of Columbia University, who was in the chair, 
Prof. Erskine asked the speaker for her authorities, which, not having a 
chapter-and-verse memory, she declined to produce on the instant. 

Mrs, Aldis, who was also present, looked up the authorities soon after 
in Italy, and they may also interest the readers of Poetry. She writes: 

“In the notes to Cary’s translation I find this: ‘Dante at last found a 
refuge at Ravenna with Guido Novelli da Polenta, himself a poet and the 
kinsman of that unfortunate Francesca whose story has been told by 
Dante.’ A footnote adds: ‘Former biographers of Dante have repre- 
sented Guido, his last patron, as the father of Francesca. Troya asserts 
that he was her nephew. See his Veltro Allegorico di Dante. It is to be 
regretted he gives no authority. He is, however, followed by Balbo, Vita 
di Dante, and Artaud, Histoire de Dante.’ 

“In a short book on Dante written by an Italian, Iren di Robilant, 
edited by our National Dante Committee, I find this comment following 
a quotation: ‘Francesca’s sad fate must have created a stir at that time, 
and Dante was personally acquainted with her brother.’ 

“Cary also comments thus: ‘Never did any poem rise more suddenly 
into notice than the Divine Comedy. This is not to be attributed solely 
to its intrinsic excellence. Many saw in it their acquaintances, kinsmen, 
friends, or their enemies.’ ” 

Announcement is made from New York of the publication of a new 
magazine of poetry, Parnassus. The editors are J. Nolan Vincent and 
Jack Brady. The magazine is likened to a concert hall in which will be 
played “the music of the old poetry as well as the music of the new.” 

Palms, edited by Idella Purnell (Quadalajara, Mexico), has been 
attracting attention through its anonymous issues. The names of the 
authors of the various poems are printed in a succeeding number, but for 
the time being the poems are presented without the distraction of 
signatures, that they may be judged on their own merits, not by the 
reputations of their authors. 

A student of the University of Sidney wrote an “improper poem” 
for an undergraduate publication and was expelled. The Triad, an 
Australian monthly “devoted to the Arts, the Art of Life included,” 
fills the first two pages of its Spring Number (September), and they are 
large pages, with its protest. It does not reprint the offending poem by 
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Mr. Bert Birtles, but gives four others which it regards as more shocking. 
These caused no consternation at Oxford. Of the unprinted poem it 
says: “Mr. Birtles’ verse is technically not good beyond the average 
(it has obvious flaws), but it is good because it is a frank and honest and 
clean attempt to express a young man’s passionate feeling for beauty in 
the matter of love.” 

The Triad comments further: “It is incredible that Mr. Birtles could 
have incurred the mildest censure from the authorities of any European 
(or even American) university.” “Even American” is no doubt a 
tribute to our moral preparedness in the arts. 


Miss Amy Lowell requires no introduction. Of late she has been 
chiefly occupied with the preparation of her Life of Keats, to be published 
when ready by the Houghton Mifflin Co. For this she has found im- 
portant unpublished letters and other new material. 

Mr. Lee Wilson Dodd of New Haven, Conn., has published two vol- 
umes of verse, but is better known perhaps as novelist and playwright. 
A comedy of his is now running on Broadway, The Changeling. 

Mr. DuBose Heyward, of Charleston, S. C., recently published, with 
Hervey Allen, Carolina Chansons (Macmillan Co.) 

Miss Berenice K. Van Slyke is now living in Eveleth, Minn., and Mr. 
Alva N. Turner in Ina, Ill. 

Henry Saul, a young New York poet, has appeared in Portay under 
his full name, Henry Saul Zolinski. 

The other poets of this number appear here for the first time: 

Dorothy Una Ratcliffe (Mrs. Charles R.), of the neighborhood of 
Leeds, England, is the author of Singing Rivers (John Lane, London) and 
the editor of The Microcosm, an illustrated quarterly which has served 
as an organ for the Yorkshire group of poets and other writers. 

Miss Narcisse Wood, born in Greece and now a London journalist, has 
appeared in The Chapbook and other English papers. 

Mr. Robert Wolf, of New York, who is the husband of Genevieve 
Taggard, will soon issue, through Thomas Seltzer, his first book of verse. 

Miss Abigail Cresson, of Frankfort, New York, has published verse 
in other magazines. Miss Laura Landis Laedlein is a business woman 
in Williamsport, Pa. And Miss Engracia Melendez is a Mexican lady 
who has been a student at t's University of California. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 

ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Birds, Beasts and Flowers, by D. H. Lawrence. Thomas Seltzer. 

A Phantasy of Passion, by David Morgan. Privately printed. John W. 
Morgan Thomas, New York. 

The Prophet, by Kahlil Gibran. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Wild Cherry, by Lizette Woodworth Reese. Norman Remington Co., 
Baltimore. 

The Epic of Golf, by Clinton Scollard. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

The Tide Comes In, by Clement Wood. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Songs of Mother, by Norman C. Schlichter. John C. Winston Co., 
Philadelphia. 

The Living God, What Matters Who Wrote It. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Twenty-five poems, by Marsden Hartley. Contact Publishing Co., Paris. 

Three Stories and Ten Poems, by Ernest Hemingway. Contact Publish- 
ing Co. 

Lunar Baedeker, by Mina Loy, Contact Publishing Co. 

Truth O’ Women, Last Words from Long-Wanished Ladies, by Josephine 
Daskam Bacon. 

The Light Guitar, by Arthur Guiterman. Harper & Bros. 

Marriage, by Marianne Moore. (Manikin Number 
Wheeler, New York. 

Our Brave Boys and Other Poems, and Various Verse, by W.B.L. Rush 
& Warwick, Leighton Buzzard. 

Kindergarten, Poemas Ingenuos, by Francisco Luis Bernardez. Estampas 
de Fernandez Mazas, Madrid. 
TRANSLATIONS AND PROSE: 

Shelley and the Oppressors of Mankind, by George Gordon. Wharton 
Lecture on English Poetry, xiv. Oxford University Press. 

American Poetry Since 7900, by Louis Untermeyer. Henry Holt & Co. 

Translations of Brahms’ Master-songs, in Singable Modern English. By 
John G. Ingold. Privately printed, Portland, Maine. 

Fantastica, by Robert Nichols. Macmillan Co. 

The Principles of English Metre, by Egerton Smith. 
Press, Oxford, Eng. 

Midwest Portraits, by Harry Hansen. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


Three.) Monroe 


Oxford University 
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| Robert Frost's First Book 
of Poetry in Seven Years 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, A Poem with Notes 


and Grace Notes 


*‘New Hampshire 
Boston 
that Frost 
New Hampshire 


running thi: 


combines the. star} 
and the geniality of Mountain Interval . 

allow ved seven years to elapse before pu 
tt because his imaginative power was 
L, ey because his standards are unusually 


unity of North of 


ore 
lishing 


high.""—Louis Untermeyer. Included in this volume is The 
Witch of Coos, to which Poetry awarded the Levinson Prize 

for 1922. With four woodcuts by J. J. Lankes. 
Octavo $2.50 


Deluxe, autographed edition $5.00 


AMERICAN POETRY SINCE 1900 


By Louis Untermeyer 
A comprehensive 


survey of the work of some forty odd 


poets—from Robert Frost to Hilda Conkling—based on 


the author's 


THE BOX OF GOD 
By Lew Sarett 
The title poem, 
nally appeared in Poetry, 
the N. Y. Times described as 
“rich in colour and of high 
emotional tone; and the 
shorter poems, “as felicitous 
in expression and deep in 
lyric feeling.” $1.75 


which origi- 





New Era in American Poetry, but greatly 
changed and enlarged. With 17 unusual portraits. 


$3.50 


SELECTED POEMS 
By George Sterling 


The Bookman: ‘‘Changing 
fashions do not lastingly af- 
fect enduring and fundamen- 
tal poetic values, and much 
of Mr. Sterling's work pos- 
sesses these in rich endow- 
ment.” $2.00 
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At intervals of two weeks to six months, or six years, we 
will bring out books by various writers who seem not likely to 
be published by other publishers, for commercial or legislative 
reasons. There will be an attempt to choose only work that 
has identity of its own, apart from popularly commercial, or 
esthetically fashionable (and commercial to its precious public) 
standards. We prefer work that is of personality, conviction, 
intelligence, and skill; however, in particular cases, work which 
has any one of these qualities fairly well represented will be 
published, gladly, with a feeling on our part that we're exceed- 
ing the average publishers’ speed limit. 

Soon to appear are books by the following writers: 


W. BRYHER Two Selves $3.00 
WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS Spring and All 1.50 
MINA LOY Verse 1.50 
MARSDEN HARTLEY Twenty-Five Poems 1.50 
ERNEST HEMINGWAY Short Stories 2.00 
ROBERT McALMON Post-Adolescence .00 
ROBERT McALMON A Companion Volume 3.00 


Three hundred only of each book will be printed. A few of 
these will be sent to what few publications or individua's we 
care about the opinions of; others will be given away to friends 
or enemies of the writers; those remaining may be bought at 
prices from one dollar (four shillings, fifteen francs) to five 
times these amounts. To a few bookshops we are ready to send 
copies of any leftover number we may have on sale or return. 

It is highly improbable that Ms. submitted to us would be read 
or returned. 

There is no kind of uplift intention, no declaration of a new 
art, or a new consciousness, involved. These books are pub- 
lished simply because they are written, and we like them well! 
enough to get them out. Anybody interested may communi- 
cate with, or send checks to 


CONTACT PUBLISHING CO. 


12, Rue De L’Odéon, PARIS, FRANCE 
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A Gift Renewed Monthly 


Give your friends as a Christmas present 


Poetry, for one year 


Poems are jewels, bric-a-brac, flowers: make a gift of 
such things to your friends—a gift to come every month 
for a twelvemonth. 





We will see that each person for whom you subscribe 
receives a copy of the December number, to arrive by 
Christmas Day, and with it a card saying that a year’s 
subscription to the magazine is being sent by you asa 
Christmas gift. Fill out the accompanying blanks and 
mail to us at once. 
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POETRY, 232 East Erie St., Chicago, ill. 


Please send POETRY for one year, beginning with 
the December, 1923, number, to: 


eeeereeeee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeee 


eeeeeeree eee e ere tees eeeees 


eeeeeeee eee eee eere reese eee eeeeee 


eoeeee eee eee seeeeeeeeeeeee 


For each subscription | enclose $3.00 (or, for Canada, 
$3.15; foreign, $3.25); I understand that the December 
number of POETRY and a card announcing the gift as 
from me will be sent. 
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Quickly Prepared 
Healthful, Invigorating 
and Enjoyed by Everybody 


‘*‘Horlick’s”’ 
The ORIGINAL 


Malted Milk 
Keep a package at home. Avoid 


imitations at the fountain and when 
purchasing in jars for home use. 

















Noyes School of Rhythm of New York 
CHICAGO BRANCH 
20 East Huron Street 
Superior 5448 


Melanie Avery 




















RHYTHM has been found to be the 

impersonal means of releasing and 

guiding the subconscious mind, the home 
of inspiration. 
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